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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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The Manchester Guardian says that Dr. 
Axel Munthe, the author of “San Michele,” 
and because of whose interest in birds 
Mussolini made the island of Capri a bird 
sanctuary, has regained his sight. He had 
become blind. All animal lovers will re- 
joice with him. 

An interview with George Arliss, ap- 
pearing recently in The Animal’s Maga- 
zine, reports him as saying, “Had it not 
been for my wife’s influence, I should never 
have interested myself in the question of 
animal suffering to anything like the extent 
I have. She is the pioneer: she does all 
the work and I get the credit.” 

The Royal Scciety for the Protectior of 
Birds appeals to all travelers who travei on 
oil-burning ships to ask if the ship has a 
separator so that the waste oil will not be 
discharged into the sea to destroy water- 
fowl, and if the ship has none, to ask, why 
not? Also to all stockholders in ship com- 
panies to put the same question to the man- 
agers of such lines. 


Any special contribution to aid in the 
important campaign our Society is carrying 
on to stop the pollution of coastal waters 
by the discharge into them of oil from oil- 
burning ships will be gratefully received. 
Millions of our sea birds are annually killed 
by this practice. An illustrated pamphlet 
on this subject will gladly be sent free. A 
postal will bring it to you. 

Trees, net animals, but they are living 
things. A deadly foe is steadily creeping 
northward, and, unless stayed, will destroy 
the stately elms that have been for genera- 
tions the pride and glory of New England. 
It is the Dutch Elm Disease. Thousands of 
elms have already been cut down and 
burned to the south of Massachusetts in 
the effort to check this fatal blight. The 
alarm should be sounded from Connecticut 
to Maine. Write to the Massachusetts For- 
est and Park Association, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, for information. 


The Motion Picture and Humane Societies 


HAT is the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council? “Its objectives 


are to focus the public attention on 
the motion picture as a social influence, 
and to find and set in motion forces that 
will progressively improve the quality of en- 
tertainment and education it provides.”? In 
a word, its purpose is to seek such a change 
in the management and policies of the mo- 
tion picture business as will eliminate cer- 
tain evils from this business, and put an 
end to such pictures as tend, by their char- 
acter, to degrade and demoralize the peo- 
ple who see them. Especially does the 
Council seek to save the youth of the land 
from the influence of pictures that are not 
only indecent and unfit for public exhibi- 
tion, but such as would lower in any way 
the finer standards of thought and action 
that should characterize the social life of 
the nation. 


Naturally every humane organization 
must be interested in this movement. Not 
only do such organizations stand opposed 
to all that could degrade youth and incite 
to crime and social evil in any of its various 
forms, but the treatment of animals in the 
movies is a matter of deep concern to hu- 
mane workers everywhere. A picture in 
which animals are subjected to cruelty 
lessens, among children particularly, that 
regard for their welfare that is an essential 
part of all right character and good citizen- 
ship. For these reasons both of our So- 
cieties have become affiliated members of 
the Motion Picture Research Council, which 
will seek to guard against all cruelty to 
animals in the future. 


The Council also seeks to put an end to 
the compulsory block-booking and_ blind- 
selling of motion pictures. Exhibitors gen- 
erally have to buy their pictures in large 
blocks—on the principle of all or none— 
whether or not the pictures are the kind 
they and their patrons desire. Of this sys- 
tem of block-buying it is said: 

“Your exhibitor has to buy these blocks 


of pictures for the most part without see- 
ing them, or knowing what they are going 
to be—before they are even planned, and 
months before you and your children see 
them on the screen. 

“Of films forced into your community 
by block-booking and blind-selling Father 
Daniel A. Lord truly said ‘into the pictures 
was pouring a whole philosophy of evil’ 
that ‘sin was openly defended.’ The ‘sex’ 
relationships became easy and careless.’ 
That the gangster was ‘a glorified hero of 
the movies.’ 

“According to psychologists, sociologists 
and educators your child catches seventy 
per cent as much of this objectionable film 
subject matter as adults, and remembers it 
better. 

“This trade practice of block-booking and 
bliad-selling takes away the right of your 
community to select its own films and gives 
autocratic power to the producers to force 
into it whatever they care to make. 

“In England compulsory block-booking 
and blind-selling were forbidden by Parlia- 
ment as long ago as 1927. 

“With our system of federal control of 
interstate commerce, the only way compul- 
sory block-booking and blind-selling can be 
got rid of in the United States is by fed- 
eral legislation.” 

You can help to further the passage of 
this bill by writing for information to the 
Motion Picture Research Council, 336 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 

Membership in the Council is sought from 
all who would give moral and financial sup- 
port to its work. Any one wanting to be- 
come a member, by sending a postal to our 
offices, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, will 
receive a card giving particulars as to 
membership, or by writing to the Motion 
Picture Research Council at the address 
given in the preceding paragraph. 

The drying of a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 
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Incident in the Zoo 


The little fennec foxes from the veldt are 
shy 
And quiet and they keep 
The largest ears of anything so small 
Wide open in their sleep. ~ 


There in the corner of the slatted cage 
Stirring awake 

They shudder at the city’s iron pulse. 

You cannot make 


Friends with them. No one can make friends 
with them. 
They are too shy 
From fear of the shaking ground, the 
thunder 
From track and sky. 


They move in memory among mint leaves. 
Their lives are bound 
To a lost land, all night their ears have 
captured 
No friendly sound. 


Once only did I see their hearts uplifted— 
Wild hearts so wrung! 
It came as the lion house—remote and 
dreadful 
Spoke, in its tongue. 


LOREN C. EISELEY in Prairie Schooner 


Cruelty of Dog Racing 


NDER this heading the editor of the 
magazine published by the San Fran- 
cisco S. P. C. A. says: 

Abandoning Florida for more lucrative 
fields of operation, dog-racing tracks have 
invaded California within the last year in 
wholesale numbers. Five dog racing tracks 
are in operation in the state. In addition, 
others are planned for the larger California 
population centers inland and one for Reno. 

While the belief prevails and is cleverly 
fostered that the dog races are harmless, 
one needs but to see a race to realize that 
they are not as harmless as advertised. 

It is true that mechanical rabbits are pur- 
sued by the coursing greyhounds in the 
races. But it is equally true that the races 
are run solely for gambling purposes, and 
gambling has ever been ruthless and un- 
scrupulous in the means used to win. 

It is not an unusual sight to see some dog 
led out to the starting barrier in apparently 
sound condition—the favorite to win the 
race, in fact—only to have the same dog 
spring from the starting box and fall into a 
limping stride that leaves him hopelessly 
last. 

Professional gamblers and dog racing 
insiders know the reasons for this. One of 
the dog “attendants” may have had instruc- 
tions to “fix” the dog—a hard heel on the 
dog’s paw, enough to disable him so he 
could not win the race. Other tricks em- 
ployed by the gamblers include the wrap- 
ping of fine wire tightly around the leg 
joints of the dog, tightly enough to prevent 
the dog from getting the proper snap to his 
leaps and thus lose the race. 

Opposition to the dog races is growing 
daily and a show-down battle to close the 
tracks is expected soon in California. 


| Jack London Said 


Let all humans inform 
themselves of the inevit- 
able and eternal cruelty 
by the means of which | 
only can animals be com- | i 
pelled to perform before 
revenue-paying audiences. 

Show the management 
that such turns are un- 
popular, and in a day, in 
an instant, the manage- 
ment will cease catering 
such turns to its audiences. 


Farmer versus Sportsman 
L. EUBANKS 


FEW years ago a certain man ac- 

quired a small tract of wild land with 
some rabbits and squirrels and an occa- 
sional brood of bob-white or woodcock. He 
wished these things to live. There were 
also many flowering plants and shrubs. He 
did not wish to exclude the public because 
a trail led through his land to the river, so 
he put up signs; not of the usual prohibitive 
sort, but permissive, asking only that the 
property be not damaged. 

He has been disillusioned. His shrubs 
and ferns and flowers have been ravaged 
and carried away by the truckload. His 
birds and squirrels have been killed. The 
small cabin he built has been repeatedly 
broken into—the latest occasion being the 
work of a hunter; for the lock was broken 
by two charges of shot. It is yearly less 
difficult for this owner to gain the view- 
point of the farmer, and sometimes he 
wishes that he had a high, pig-tight and 
bull-proof fence around his property with 
three strands of barbed wire at the top. 


As I see it, farmers as a class have been 
too indulgent with sportsmen. How can 


there be any comparison of rights? In the 
first place, the outsider, even ordinarily, has 
no business on the farmer’s property with- 
out the latter’s permission; and a man with 
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DO YOU THINK THEY ENJOY IT? 


a gun has no business to be loose anywhere 
—unless he is an officer. 

Too long has the farmer been the victim 
of vandals who called themselves sports- 
men; too long has he listened to all this 
bunk about the “rights” of people to come 
with guns and kill animals on his ground. 
I have known two farmers who gave up 
country life because of this very thing; 
ene after he had gone through serious 
trouble with a sportsmen’s club. Both these 
men had constructive aims, they desired 
not only to produce crops but to foster and 
protect animal life. Now, one affirms ve- 
hemently that “nothing on a country place 
is safe from those predatory animals called 
sportsmen.” 

One hunter said that since I was neither 
sportsman nor farmer, I had no say in the 
thing. But have I not? The wild life of 
this country belongs to no one class; and I 
—along with all other animal defenders— 
have just as much right to “speak up” on 
such discussions as have the sportsmen. 
And I believe anyone who compares farm- 
ers as a class with those fellows whose fa- 
vorite recreation is killing will agree with 
me in urging the farmer not to endure any 
encroachments from hunters. 

They zay ’orses ’aven’t no souls. ’Tes my 
belief they’m gotten souls zame as us. 
Many’s the Christian ah’ve seen ain’t got 
the soul of an ’orse. 

GALSWORTHY 
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First Robin 


MRS. H. A. DANNECKER 


I did noi need to see his rust-red throat 
To nume the warbler singing at the dawn; 
I'd hungered for that optimistic note 
Through all the cheerless days he had 
been gone. 


“Good cheer!” he eries, and in his magic 
song 
I sense through wintry chill each spring- 
time grace. 
“Good cheer!” Gray skies and cold are not 
for long, 
Since Robin Redbreast seeks his homing 
place. 


I think the leafless trees wait for his call 
To wake their sleeping buds to life again; 

It reaches to the sky; the clouds let fall, 
Instead of sleet, a gentle, vital rain. 


Oh, Robin, how my heart needs your “Good 
cheer!” 
For grief had sapped its very life away; 
But there’s no death, I know, since it can 
hear 
Your call; there is another life, another 
day. 


A professor was in the habit of letting his 
dog sit by the side of his chair at meals. 
One evening when he was out at dinner, the 
lady next to him, wishing to attract his at- 
tention, gently touched his sleeve. To the 
consternation of all present he mechanically 
transferred a bone from his plate and said: 
“Oh, get away! Take this out on the mat 
and eat it.” —London Tatler 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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The Winter Yard of Moose 


EARLE wW. GAGE 


NE of the most interesting traits of 
American animals is the habit of the 
moose, monarch of our large animals, 
to form and maintain a winter “yard.” 
Usually these “yards” contain five or six 
animals, including bulls, cows, and calves. 

There are several different descriptions 
of the moose “yard,” and the life led by the 
moose in it. Observation and the collection 
of information from among experienced 
woodsmen and guides of the north causes 
one to believe that a few moose gather at 
points where there is an abundance of their 
favorite food, which is the bark of the 
striped maple or moosewood. The number 
of moose is quite accidental. 

An Indian, veteran of the north woods, 
advises that during one winter he saw a 
“vard” containing sixteen moose. The fol- 
lowing winter, another yard a quarter of a 
mile to the south of the first-named yard 
(which was unoccupied that winter) con- 
tained five animals—an old bull, a yearling 
bull, a cow and two calves. 

As the snow gets deep, the moose beat 
down trails to get at their food, and as the 
food gives out at one place they make their 
way to another, and so on, from time to 
time. Therefore, quite naturally, by the 
latter part of the winter these trails be- 
come very numerous in a restricted area, 
which is called a “yard.” 

If undisturbed, the moose remain in the 
same “yard” all winter, unless, of course, 
the food gives out, in which event they move 
to another point, according to their knowl- 
edge of the district. On such excursions 
they move in single file, each animal step- 
ping in the hoofprints of its predecessor, 
in such a way as to leave the impresision 
that but one animal has traveled that way. 

Usually, but not invariably, the oldest 
bull leads the procession breaking the trail 


A WINTER SCENE IN NORWAY 


for the others, followed first by the youngest 
bulls, then the cows, with the calves bring- 
ing up the rear. When the leader becomes 
tired, it appears that he merely steps aside, 
allowing the others to pass, which is re- 
peated when the next leader tires. In pass- 
ing some obstacles, such as windfall, a shelf 
of rock, or some other impediment, they 
each get around or over as best they can, 
falling into line again when they reach the 
other side. It is at such points that a per- 
son may determine the number of moose in 
a herd. 

The only time that moose are open to 
attack from wolves is when they are mov- 
ing from one “yard” to another. Even then 
they have the advantage unless the snow 
be crusted. In loose snow, wolves will rarely 
attack moose knowing only too well the 
power of the knife-edged front hoofs, and 
the unusual dexterity with which they can 
use them. If the snow is crusted, however, 
the moose is helpless, sinking through the 
crust to his stomach, while the wolves run 
lightly over the surface without breaking 
through. They have little difficulty in mak- 
ing a kill under such circumstances, seem- 
ing to act in unison—a few snapping and 
howling at the moose’s head, others only 
wait for an opportunity to dive in and ham- 
string the animal. However, fewer moose 
are killed annually by wolves than most 
people imagine. 

During the month of February, another 
wonderful change occurs. The huge spread 
of antlers, which make a moose so beautiful 
a picture, drop off, usually within a day of 
each other, although I am advised that it 
is not uncommon to see a bull moose with 
a single horn. This is a wise provision ot 
nature. The moose do all their fighting 
during the rutting season, and two or three 
weeks before this commences their antlers 
have grown to their full size and are firm 
and free from velvet. 


A month or so after the rut, when they 
have served their usefulness, the antlers’ are 
shed. It must not be supposed that the 
moose is defenseless after the loss of its 
antlers. Its ever-ready fore hoofs offer a 
better defense to its only winter enemy— 
the wolf. 

When the snow melts thin, and the moose 
cows again move down to the water where 
they nibble the buds of willow, aspen, al- 
der, and sometimes birch, they seem to lead 
a solitary existence before again seeking 
the seclusion of a thicket, where the calves 
are born. 


A Remote Subscriber 


A county officer in Pennsylvania has sent 
in a subscription to Our Dumb Animals to be 
forwarded to a lady in Arizona, who is a 
great lover of animals and happened to see 
a copy of the magazine. Our correspondent 
informs us that this lady lives 160 miles 
from the nearest post office or railroad sta- 
tion! 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 8—13; 
Humane Sunday, April 7, 1935. 
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Let’s Multiply Wild Life Sanctuaries 


WALTER A. 


T IS interesting and encouraging to know 
| that the Massachusetts State Grange is 
contemplating the establishment of 
wild-life sanctuaries on a fairly large scale, 
and that certain Women’s Clubs and Garden 
Clubs are taking steps in that direction, but 
I wonder how many people know what a 
relatively simple matter it is to establish a 
wild-life sanctuary on any private property. 
Of course, the larger the tract you own, 
and the more fully wooded and natural it 
is, the better, but the only essentials are 
posting and protection. The wild life will 
do the rest. 

I have posted my own woodlot, which is 
only about ten acres in extent, and presto! 
it has become a wild-life sanctuary. Rab- 
bits and squirrels inhabit it, and doubtless 
other four-footed creatures that I seldom 
see, and grouse and quail and woodcock 
nest there. It is astonishing how soon 
wild creatures learn where they can take 
refuge from hunters. My chief difficulty 
is in enforcing the no-trespass prohibition 
while we are away in the winter. The last 
time we walked through our nature trail, 


just before Christmas, I regret to say we ' 


picked up an empty shotgun shell. How- 
ever, the mere posting of signs is a deter- 
rent. And what a pleasure it is to own a 
bit of inhabited wilderness! 

Many such small sanctuaries will help, 
but much more can be accomplished by 
property-owning institutions, if their in- 
terest can be aroused. Phillips Academy at 
Andover has a splendid wild-life sanctuary, 
and now one is being developed by Am- 
herst College. 

A 60-acre forest tract was acquired by 
the College some years ago in accordance 
with its policy of purchasing land adjoin- 
ing the campus for possible future expan- 
sion. The land remained idle and uncared 
for until the fall of 1932, when Treasurer 
Charles A. Andrews suggested clearing it 
in order to enhance its value and to give 
employment to needy students and to local 
citizens on the welfare list. The prelim- 
inary trimming of trees, cutting of under- 
brush, and elimination of worthless vegeta- 
tion revealed the fact that the tract in- 
cluded a noteworthy number of the plants 
and trees indigenous to the region and 
formed a natural arboretum of more than 
ordinary value. Brooks ran through the 
woods and both dry and swamp ground is 
to be found there. 

Prof. Alfred S. Goodale of the botany 
department was placed in charge of the 
work and, as it developed, the educational 
and recreational value of the forest became 
apparent. Gradually Professor Goodale, 
who had had long experience with Boy 
Scouts, conceived the idea of converting it 
into a wild-life sanctuary. 

Last fall the acceptance of FERA funds 
made it possible to employ thirty students 
in need of financial assistance, and these 
boys have not only been enjoying a health- 
ful outdoor occupation but have developed 
an intelligent interest in the educational 
aspects of the project. The field work is 
being conducted under the direction of 
Professor Goodale’s assistant, one of_his 
former Scouts, Walter C. Markert. 


DYER 


Ground conditions have been improved 
throughout the tract. The brook has been 
cleaned out and dammed, producing two 
pools for aquatic plant and animal life. 
Some 38,500 new trees have been set, in- 
cluding white pine, red pine, spruce, and 
balsam. Diseased birches and poplars will 
be cut down and replaced with hemlocks. 
The rarer deciduous trees have been culti- 
vated and have been given a chance at the 
sunshine. Plans for the further develop- 
ment of the tract include the planting of 
more trees and flowering shrubs, and it is 
expected that with the improvement of 
ground conditions the number and variety 
of wild flowers will increase. 

Thus the College will have a living labor- 
atory for botanical and zoological study 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the main 
laboratories on the campus. The tract will 
also furnish an experimental ground for the 
study and control of fungous diseases and 
insect pests. 

But that is not all. With further im- 
provement of the drainage, preservation of 
covers, and laying out of nature trails, it 
is believed that bird and animal life will 
increase in the woods. Grouse, pheasant, 
and quail breed here, squirrels are plenti- 
ful, rabbits will increase, and foxes may 
possibly come. The pools will offer a home 
for muskrats and mink. A deer has occa- 
sionally been seen. Nut-bearing trees and 
berry-bearing shrubs will be planted, and 
the birds are being fed this winter. 

Visitors who are willing to co-operate in 
preserving the wild life in the sanctuary 
will be welcome with few restrictions. Fire- 
arms, traps, and snares are, of course, for- 
bidden, and fires will not be allowed. It 
may also be necessary to frame rules 
against the picking of wild flowers. Boy 
and Girl Scouts will be invited to make use 
of the sanctuary for their nature study, 
and a gang of neighboring boys, who have 
long had a camping-out shack near the 
edge of the woods, will not be disturbed so 
long as they obey the regulations. 

The educational value of this tract will 
not be confined to the students of Amherst 
College. It will furnish a living example 
of what can be dene in the way of protect- 
ing and preserving wild animal and bird 
life, and an object lesson to boys and girls 
who have never learned at home, perhaps, 
that deer and rabbits and game birds exist 
for any other purpose than to be shot and 
trapped. 


To be popular at home is a great achieve- 
ment. The man who is loved by the house 
cat, by the dog, by the neighbors’ children, 
and by his own wife is a great man, even 
if he never had his name in “Who’s Who.” 


THOMAS DREIER 


I have found that those who love 

A dog, a cat, a bird and flowers, 
Are usually thoughtful of 

The larger needs that may be ours; 
Who for God’s creatures small will plan, 
Will seldom wrong his fellowman. 


Epcar A. GUEST 
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An Efficient Re-forester 
CONRAD O. PETERSON 


ORESTERS, with the assistance of 

young men of the Conservation Corps, 
are busily planting and nursing new 
forests of young pines. The seeds which 
give life to the young pines are found in 
the seed cones suspended on the brittle 
branches high in the crowns of seed-bearing 
pines. Finding it difficult to gather these 
cones without damage to the limbs of the 
pines, the foresters, enlisted the aid of the 
squirrel. 


The pine cone is greatly relished as winter 
food by the squirrel, who harvests them 
when the seeds are prime. This they do by 
cutting the cones down and then gathering 
them in heaps around the base of the tree, 
before caching them for future use. The 
foresters then cart away the cones and 
leave other grains in their place. In this 
way the squirrel still has his food supply 
and the tree nurserymen get enough to 
supply the tremendous demand for pine 
tree seeds. 


The once great pine forests so abundant 
in the years gone by have almost dis- 
appeared, which may be the reason fewer 
red squirrels are now seen. With the pine 
trees coming back the squirrels may come 


back too. 
Caged 


O useless, flutt’ring wings that strive in 
vain! 
Poor thwarted spirit, lordling of the air— 
Sweet child of royal freedom, born to reign 
Amid the skies we earth-bound hardly 
dare— 
Alas, the sun mourns for thy prisoned grace, 
The wind grieves, lacking thy swift 
flight; the stars, 
Aflame with pitying anger, cry through 
space, 
“Beat out thy life against the hideous 
bars!” 


—Cinquefoil, Melbourne 
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Old ‘‘ King” 


MYRTLE G. BURGER 


He was only a horse who was old and blind, 
Who hud left his working days behind. 


“He'll cat his head off,” the neigbhors said, 
“Time end again, before he’s dead. 


“You should sell him now to a certain man 
Who buys up all the old ones he can.” 


But my father said, in his quiet way, 
“[ will not part with old ‘King’ for pay. 


“He served me well when he was strong. 
Pll keep him and feed him; it won’t be long. 


“No factory shall have his meat 
To put into cans for dogs to eat.” 


And so the last of King’s earthly days 
My father cast in pleasant ways. 


In a wide green pasture his hours were 
spent 
With grass to eat to his heart’s content. 


The Docile Irish Donkey 


ELLA MCELLIGOTT 


NE of the most lasting impressions the 

visitor to Ireland takes home with 
him is the sight of the ever present don- 
key, or ass, as he is always referred to 
over there, grazing peacefully in the green 
fields, or trudging along the read pulling a 
little wooden car. Though he may be 
loaded down with provisions, turf, or a 
happy family going off to town on a shop- 
ping jaunt, he shows no displeasure at his 
burden, but trots along at his usual slow 
pace, and always gets there. 

Although horses and ponies abound in 
Ireland in great numbers, and do a large 
share of the work, the ass is really the 
beast of burden, and without him the Irish 
people cculd hardly get along. He is as 
eel to the household as the tea ket- 
tle. 

It is a common belief that the donkey 
is a stubborn sort of creature. The Irish 
variety must be different. They are as 
meek and as willing as the most exacting 
taskmaster could expect. Sometimes one 
strays out on the road, and if you pass 
him he will look at you with startled eyes, 
and shy away up against the fence or hedge 
that bounds each field. They are so gentle 
and safe that a little Irish lad of six or 
seven drives the ass and car on a neces- 
sary errand. Many times, too, the little 
girl of the family uses him to go for some- 
thing that is needed in a hurry. 

It is a common practice to keep gently 
prodding the little fellow as he ambles 
along, otherwise he will fall into a snail- 
like pace. One could easily walk faster. 
A few taps with a little stick remind him 
that he must not linger, and he will break 
into an ambitious trot for a while. 

The Irish ass earns the bit of oats, grass, 
and turnips that he favors. Sometimes his 
day begins as early as five o’clock and it 
may be sundown before he is finished. His 
first duty is to take the big shiny milk cans 
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CHRISTMAS COMES TO BOSTON HORSES AND THEIR DRIVERS 
A truck, decorated with a Christmas tree and loaded with oats, apples and carrots 
fcr horses, and coffee and sandwiches for the teamsters, was sent out by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. the Saturday before Christmas to down-town Boston where many 
hundreds of bags of feed were distributed throughout the market district. The men 
standing in the picture are officers of the Society. 


to town to the creamery, sometimes two or 
three miles from home. Perhaps on the 
homeward jcurney he has to bear the 
weight of a sack of grain and other pro- 
visions that his master or mistress may 
purchase while in town. 

He may perform a dozen different duties 
in the course of the day. Perhaps he will 
have to carry the children off to school, 
or go down to the depot loaded with the 
luggage of one of the boys or girls going 
on a holiday. If it is market day in town, 
he will be weighted down with choice veg- 
etables, butter, eggs or fowl that his mas- 
ter wants to dispose of. Sometimes the 
little donkey’s journey is a sad one as, for 
instance, when he must carry the coffin of 
one of the household to the little church- 
yard. All these trips are considerable dis- 
tances from home, as Ireland has a large 
rural population living far away from the 
towns. 

The Irish people are especially fond of 
the little ass. They do not like to whip him 
very hard, no matter how slowly he goes. 
“God bless the ass,” they always say when 
they talk of him, and they will tell you he 
is blessed for he carries upon his back the 
imprint of a cross. 

The more common color of the ass is a 
slaty gray, though some are dark brown. 
They have sort of touseled fur, and always 
look like tired little boys who never want 
to comb their hair. 

These docile creatures live a long time. 
A person seldom hears of one passing 
away. When too cld to work they are 
turned loose to enjoy themselves in the 
green fields laden with buttercups, clover 
and sweet herbs. They eat away in con- 
tentment, pausing every once in a while 


to gaze on swiftly flying automobiles and 
spirited ponies speeding along the road 
they so often traveled. 

One never leaves Ireland that he does 
not wish he could take home with him a 
little ass and car, for these docile crea- 
tures have a look of peace and domesticity 
about them that grips a weary-worn trav- 
eler. They add greatly to the charm and 
beauty of Irish country life. 


We Hope So 


In his last book “Vale,” Dean Inge says, 
“Militarism has dug its own _ grave.” 
Heaven grant that these words prove true! 
He also says, “There is a chance of making 
patriotism what it should be, a strong sen- 
timent like the loyalty a man feels for his 
old school, or his native town, a spirit of 
emulation purged of rancor and jealousy, a 
part of the poetry of life.” Another saying 
is worth quoting: “To die in faith, not hav- 
ing received the promises, is the lot of all 
who work for humanity.” 


More than 40,000 boys and girls, repre- 
senting seventeen states of the Union and 
three foreign countries, were reported in 
the single month of Decmber, 1934, to have 
joined the American Band of Mercy. Thir- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven different units 
were organized. What an army is this for 
peace and kindness to every living creature. 


“Motoring is surely a great thing. I used 
to be fat and sluggish before the motoring 
craze, but now I’m spry and energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“I don’t. I dodge.” 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the fisrt Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
M h tts. Bost Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Deadly Oil in Coastal 
Waters 


HOSE of our readers interested in the 

campaign to stop the discharging into 
the sea of the waste oil that is annually 
killing millions of our attractive water fowl 
will learn with pleasure that this subject 
is more and more claiming a place in the 
public mind. More than 7,000 of the pam- 
phlets we published, ‘‘An International Ap- 
peal,” have been sent out, over half of this 
number having been asked for by various 
national and international organizations, 
and requests keep coming for more. 

From Norway came a letter asking for 
100 copies and later a letter saying these 
had been “distributed among leading news- 
papers, the harbor masters of the towns 
along the coast, and prominent members of 
our societies for animal protection and per- 
sonal friends in this country and Sweden 
and Denmark.” The letter continues, 
“Many who have seen the dreadful waste 
of bird life will feel it a relief that you 
have taken up this question.” Also from 
Norway came a request from the Bruun & 
von der Lippe steamship line asking for 
copies to be given to each of the command- 
ers of their ships. From Sweden has come 
a request for a general supply of copies, 
also a request for 450 copies came from the 
Durban and Coast Society, South Africa. 

We have been told, on what seems trust- 
worthy authority, that 80 per cent of broad- 
bill ducks have their feathers matted with 
oil and that more than a million ducks were 
killed following the wreck of the oil-laden 
steamship Luckenbach three years ago. 

If all the organizations in the United 
States interested in wild life would unite 
in a conference at Washington to urge upon 
Congress action in this matter, we are con- 
fident something very real could be ac- 
complished. 


Despise not the sorrows of a frog, 
God’s creature too and that’s enough to 
plead. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 
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The Private Slaughter-house 


E are in fullest agreement with the 
following from the humane publica- 

tion, Progress Today, London, England: 
“The private slaughter-house should be 
abolished in the interests of humane slaugh- 
ter and hygiene. There is carried on at 
the present time, despite recent Acts of 
Parliament, an enormous amount of Jewish 
slaughter, which is not limited to Jewish 
consumption. The existence of the private 
slaughter-house makes the computation and 

control of Jewish slaughter impossible.” 
The Jewish method of slaughter, claimed 
to be demanded by orthodox Jews as part 
of their religious ritual, we deplore as we 
do all slaughtering where quick and com- 
plete stunning does not precede the use 
of the knife. The Jewish officials who are 
supposed to kill only for their own religion- 
ists are employed by scores, yes, hundreds, 
of Gentiles, to kill for them, and to kill 
according to the Jewish method. Either 
way is associated with enough cruelty, and 
the more cruel should be limited as far as 
possible. As the orthodox Jews eat only 
the forepart of cattle and sheep they kill, 
the rest of the carcass is, of course, sold 
to the Gentile trade. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of ordinary meat eaters eat the flesh 

of animals killed by the Jewish method. 


Children Burn Their Toys 


But what kind of toys? Here’s the story: 
December 11, last, in a section of Chicago 
largely foreign in character, the children 
of the Ryerson Elementary School, through 
the co-operation of the teaching staff and 
representatives of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, voluntarily brought their cher- 
ished toys, guns and pistols, built a good 
sized bonfire and committed them to the 
flames. Surely these children will grow 
up less inclined to want revolvers and 
sawed-off shot guns and machine guns and 
to join the gangs that live by violence and 
plunder. It was a fine example to set and 
we hope may be followed by other schools. 
Sir Philip Gibbs tells us in his “European 
Journey” that in France so great is the 
fear of another war that parents no longer 
give their children for presents such toys as 
miniature guns, pistols and tin soldiers. 
Away from all that could awaken or foster 
the very thought of strife and war they 
seek to train them. This in spite of all the 
government may do to insure security 
against a possible foe. 

Mrs. Dow, president of the Chi- 
cago Humane Education Society, 
a branch of our own, who sends us 
this word, also says in a letter to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, Homer Cummings, relative 
to this bonfire: 

“Those of us in close touch 
with children know how strong 
a hold stickup and _ Dillin- 
ger games have taken on 
young imaginations. In Sep- 
tember a youthful gang was 
rounded up, ranging in ages 
from 9 to 15, all wanted for 
dog and bicycle stealing, and 
arson. They were of Polish, 
Armenian and Jewish descent.” 


JUNEAU’S “OFFICIAL GREETER” AT PIER 
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An Interesting Letter 


HURLBURT, JONES & HALL 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


530 EXCHANGE BUILDING 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
December 21, 1934 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

I have read Our Dumb Animals for a ood 
many years and it is a constant visitor to 
my home in Belmont. 

I thought you might be interested in the 
following dog story which I am informed 
is absolutely true. 

This summer we thoroughly enjoyed a 
trip to Alaska, otherwise known as “Uncle 
Sam’s Attic.” Nearing Juneau, the terri- 
torial capitol of Alaska, the officers of the 
S.S. Aleutian told us to be on the lookout 
for Juneau’s “official greeter.” 

As the ship came to the pier, they pointed 
him out—a brown dog of uncertain age at 
the very edge of the pier. Attached to his 
collar was a tag conferred upon him by the 
citizens of Juneau announcing that he had 
been duly designated “official greeter” for 
the capital city. 

This is his story: 

Four or five years ago he disembarked 
from a steamer with his master. In some 
way they became separated. Whether the 
master sailed away or met with some ill fate 
is a mystery. But from that day to this 
whenever a steamship whistles its approach 
the dog rushes to the pier looking for the 
master who never returns. In all these years 
he has never missed a boat, whether it 
comes in at noonday or at midnight, whether 
it is in the warm summer days or in the 
storms of winter. There he stands or lies 
with a look of ineffable longing in his eyes, 
waiting and watching for the one he loved 
and lost. 

There have been many tragedies in Alas- 
ka beth before and since the days of the 
gold rush and this is only another in the 
long list. But one who has seen the “Of- 
ficial Greeter” and has looked into his eyes, 
can never forget the story of his faithful- 
ness. 

I am sending you the picture of the dog 
taken as our steamer left the pier after 
his most recent vain search for his master. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DAMON E. HALL 


“The world would be a dismal place with- 
out horses, dogs and cats.” 
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Joun R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
of Boston Corporation. 
CuHarLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitip StocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN 
Harvey R. FULLER 


Davip A. BoLToN 
Howarp WILLAND 
County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
Wittiam W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
THEopoRE W. PEARSON, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Ropert L. Dyson, Worcester orcester 
WinFIELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. KinG HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—-Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FursusH, Treas.; Mrs. 
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Springfield Branch—Mrs. DoNALpD C. Kise, Pres. ; 
Mrs. AARON Baca, Treas. 


Winchester Branch—-Mrs. RicHARD S. TAYLOR, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers . 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Animals placed in homes. . . 

Lost animals restored to owners... 
Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work. 

Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely putto sleep 1,241 


15,006 
7 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


38,625 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
venticn of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Mary L. Smith, 
> Randolph, and Andrew Booth of Black- 
stone. 


January 8, 1935. 


More helpful than all wisdom is one 
draught of simple human pity. 
GEORGE ELIOT 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 

R. H SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p, Asst. Chief 

E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M. 

G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

T. O. MUNSON, v.Mm.p. 

C. L. BLAKELY, v.m_b. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 


H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 


Cases entered 728 Cases 2,381 
Dogs 570 Dogs 1,945 
Cats 149 Cats 417 
Horses 5 Birds 16 
Birds 3 Horses 2 
Deer 1 Zebra 1 

Operations 1,087 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 

Dispensary Cases 


421,658 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital 
Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


Roadside Caged Animals 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has intro- 
duced the following proposed bill in the 
state legislature of 1935, aimed to prevent 
the great abuse of caged animals at gas 
filling stations: 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Thirty-Five. 


An Act to prohibit or Regulate the Use 
or Exhibition of Wild Animals upon any 
Street, Highway or Public Park. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 


Any person who shall keep in captivity 
any wild animal upon any highway or upon 
land adjoining any highway for the pur- 
pose of attracting trade or shall have in his 
custody any wild animal for such purpose 
shall be fined not more than fifty dollars or 
imprisoned for not more than thirty days 
or both. But no provision of this act shall 
apply to the exhibition of any animal by 
any educational institution or in a zoologi- 
cal garden or in connection with a theatrical 
exhibition or circus, or the exhibition of 
domestic animals at state or county fairs 
or to what are commonly known as horse, 
dog, or poultry shows. 


“The greatest coward is he that treats 
with cruelty a helpless living thing.” 
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A Faithful Officer Gone 


ORTY-THREE years ago Charles F. 

Clark, of Lynn, became one of the of- 
ficial agents of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
His duties were to investigate all com- 
plaints received of cruelty to animals with- 
in the section of the state assigned to him, 
Essex County, or wherever he might be 
asked to go, and so to cover the territory 
of his county as to discover where ill treat- 
ment of animals existed, advise, warn, and, 
when necessary, prosecute the violators of 
the anti-cruelty laws. Mr. Clark was faith- 
ful to his trust. No man knew better the 
roads, lanes, and main highways of Essex 
County than he did. Whether the offender 
was a resident of a well-known city or vil- 
lage, or hidden away in some obscure farm 
in the woods, he knew the way to his door- 
step. Few men were better known through- 
out the county than “Charley Clark,” as 
nearly all called him. High and low re- 
spected him, and recognized his fidelity, 
and the courts, almost without exception, 
knew when he brought a case before them 
that he was only there for good and suf- 
ficient reason. For the last two years the 
infirmities of age and illness have com- 
pelled him to retire from active service. 
Death came as a relief from weakness and 
suffering Christmas morning last. His 
epitaph might well be, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


San Diego and Chicago 


HE recently organized S. P. C. A. in 

San Diego starts its career with a city 
ordinance in marked contrast to what pre- 
vails in Chicago where 22,000 dogs in three 
years from the city pound were turned 
over by direction of the city authorities 
to various colleges and laboratories for ex- 
perimentation. Here is the San Diego 
City Pound Law adopted December 24, 
1934: 


It shall be unlawful for any pound master 
or his deputies, or any person or persons, 
firm, corporation, society or other organiza- 
tion to sell, give or deliver, or to aid in the 
selling, giving or delivering of any dog or 
cat to any person or persons, firm, corpora- 
tion, society, hospital, clinic, or other or- 
ganization, knowing or having reasonable 
grounds for believing that such animal is 
required, intended, or will be used for 
the purpose of vivisection, or surgical or 
medical experimentation. Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing in this section shall be 
construed as prohibiting the owner or per- 
son having lawful care or custody of any in- 
jured dog or cat from placing such animal 
in the care or custody of any duly li- 
censed cr practicing veterinarian for the 
purpose of treatment, nor to prohibit such 
veterinarian from conducting such experi- 
mental treatment upon any such animal so 
delivered to him as he may deem proper or 
necessary in an effort to restore such ani- 
mal to a condition of health. 


There at your feet contentedly he lies 
A world’s devotion in two doggie eyes. 
J. WALKER 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Ds. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
of Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puiviep STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo..............Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe...........Japan 

Mrs. Marie ©. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mexico 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, III. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR DECEMBER, 1934 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 1,288 
Number of addresses made, 352 
Number of persons in audiences, 63,967 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Societies 

are absolutely safe and yield a return 
according to one’s age. They make their ap- 
peal ordinarily to people over 40 years of 
age. Send the coupon for a free folder which 
gives full details. Fill it in and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 

the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 


Name 


Age 


DECEASED FRIENDS 


Who Made Bequests to the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and the American Humane 
Education Society in 1934 

Note:—Names of all earlier deceased friends, mak- 
ing similar bequests, appear in the issues of Our 
Dumb Animals for February, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932, and 1933. 

Arabella Ames, Onset 

Emma Ruddock Bannister, Groveland 

Henry Singlewood Bisbing, Gales Ferry, 
Connecticut 

Frederic A. Bissell, Brookline 

Andrew Booth, Blackstone 

Emma A. Buckley, Ware 

Mrs. Andree E. Chevalier, Brookline 

Annie Cleaves, Brookline 

Charles E. Egerton, Harvard 

Cornelia F. Forbes, Milton 

Fanny Foster, Newport, R. I. 

Mary Bell Fraser, Boston 

Paul W. Jackson, Braintree 

Agnes J. Kerr, Boston 

Anna E. Lanning, Boston 

Edna Blanchard Lewis, New York, N. Y. 

Caryl Peabody Lovejoy, Carlisle 

Ellen McCartney, Newton 

Nellie M. Morse, Orange 

Mrs. Mary A. Mullen, Springfield 

Elizabeth F. Noble, Schenectady, New York 

Philip G. Peabody, Dorchester 

Frances E. Pendexter, Chelsea 

George F. Poland, Woburn 

Esther J. Prevaux, Amesbury 

Violet A. Raison, Landover, Maryland 

Sarah J. Rice, Waltham 

S. Irving Richardson, Brookline 

Caroline A. Saunders, Georgetown 

Mrs. Lydia Cameron Rogers Sedgwick, 
Stockbridge 

Ella E. Shaw, East Boston 

Isabella P. Shaw, Wellesley 

Leila A. Smith, Portland, Maine 

Mary L. Smith, Randolph 

Harold D. Stebbins, Springfield 

Lulu S. Symmes, Hammond, Indiana 

Mrs. Elizabeth Town, Cambridge 

Mrs. Henry A. Willson, Boston 

Martha D. Wilson, Wakefield 


J. B. Priestley on Hunting 
People 


I do not understand hunting people... 
they should not pretend to be solemnly do- 
ing their duty when in reality they are in- 
dulging and enjoying themselves. . . 

The fox-hunter who begins mumbling 
excuses, who tells you that he hunts to rid 
the countryside of foxes, that hunting is 
valuable because it improves the breed of 
horses (i.e., hunters), is a contemptible 
fellow. 

But I am prepared to respect the hunt- 
ing man who looks you straight in the eye 
and declares in downright fashion: “I hunt 
because I like it. Hunting’s the most glori- 
ous sport in the world, and I live for it. It 
may be extravagant, cruel, anti-social, any- 
thing you like, but I don’t give a d : 
And as long as society allows me to hunt, I 
shall hunt. Halloo!” 

But I have not met him yet. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“Passing Show” 


The use of mechanical devices, wire and 
the like, to make animals perform unnatur- 
al stunts on the screen is so apparent, that 
ARTHUR HUNT 


it is disgusting. 
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American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for November, 1934 — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 43.4 
Forage for same 

Daily average dogs 

Forage for same 


*$17.14 


9.73 

Large animals humanely put to sleep 23 2078 
Transportation, (Oct. and Nov.) *#23 96 
Wages, grooms, etc. 89.70 
Salaries 149.49 
Veterinary’s salary 26.57 
Sundries 38.30 
$374.94 


Exchange “1 15,05 


Entries: 14 horses, 13 mules, 43 donkeys. 

Exits: 6 horses, 12 mules, 36 donkeys. 

Monthly Report of Supt.’s Assistant, and In <pector, 
on 70 Native Fondouks, the two markets for animals 
held twice weekly and inspected, the Mellsh, the 
Ville Nouvelle, where are the Police Head«uarters, 
and the Batha Division inspected. 

Kilometers traveled, 140; cases investigated, 349: 
animals seen, 8,192; animals treated, 1,830; animals 
transferred, 36. 


Supt.’s Notes: * All purchases for November green 
vegetables and lucerne only. October expense for 
forage covering another three months from now. 

**Transportation away as shown covers two months, 
From this date the monthly total will be paid the last 
day of each month for the current carting. 


From Visitor’s Book at the 
American Fondouk 


From the head of the House of the de- 
scendants of Moulay Idriss, Patron Saint 
of Fes: 


I send my congratulations to the members 
of this Society for the well-known kind- 
nesses they do here. 

Cherif LaBBes DrissI, Fes 

November 22, 1934 


From Mme. Mary Pouquet, Presidente, 
and Mme. Edwige Houssiaux, Vice-Pres- 
idente de la Societe Protectrice des Ani 
maux de Meknes, at their second visit: 

With our best wishes for this great and 
kind work so well organized, and resulting 
at greatly bettering the lot of our poor, too 
much forgotten animals in Maroc. 

November 26, 1934 


Taming Wild Bees 


A correspondent sends us the following 
from the Bergen (N. J.) Evening News, 
concerning the experience of a great ani- 
mal lover, Mrs. Marjorie Terhune of Wood- 
cliff Lake: 

When a wild honey-bee sits on an ex- 
posed portion of human anatomy, somebody 
(usually) gets stung. 

This is the story of a swarm of bees made 
tame. Domesticated, if you please. It’s 
just another example of how far into the 
“impossible” one might go, successfully, in 
domestication of wild things; the story of 
Marjorie (Mrs. John) Terhune and _ her 
pets—including the bees. 

Although it’s a “stinger” the various al- 
legations of the story have been verified. 
Checked and double checked. 

Sugar, water and infinite patience event- 
ually subdued the swarm’s natural “in- 
stincts”; and today they follow her about 
the grounds whenever she leaves her back 
door. Some of them even alight and sit 
peacefully on her hand. She has not been 
stung (yet), but the practice isn’t one we’d 
recommend for general play. 
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Fourteenth Auxiliary Fair 


NOTHER very successful all-day Fair 

of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was held at the 
Copley Plaza, Tuesday, December 12, just 
too latc for a report to appear in our Janu- 
ary issue. The arrangements were under 
the direction of Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke, president, who served as general 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. Arthur W. Hurl- 
burt, first vice-president, Mrs. A. J. Fur- 
bush, treasurer, Mrs. William Bliss, record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Charles C. Hoyt, corres- 
ponding secretary, and Mrs. A. P. Fisher, 
chairman of the work committee. 


Among the features was a Japanese 
monodrama, “Cherry Blossoms,” presented 
by Miss Mildred Dana. Horoscopes were 
read by Miss Ellen Gerville. The sales 
tables presented an unusually attractive ap- 
pearance and were well patronized. The 
Auxiliary extends thanks to all who assisted 
with contributions of cash or merchandise 
and to those who so generously gave their 
time and services. A substantial sum was 
realized fer the benefit of the Angell Ani- 
mal Hospital. 


The committee on luncheon included Mrs. 
Charles C. Hoyt, chairman, Mrs. Willard C. 
Bliss, Mrs. William G. Cooney, Mrs. F. Hil- 
liard Young, Miss Doris L. Greenlaw, Mrs. 
J. H. Benton, Jr., and Mrs. George Ram- 
lose. That on bridge consisted of Mrs. A. 
M. J. Fisher, Mrs. H. E. Prescott, Miss Hel- 
en W. Potter, Mrs. S. E. Hilman, Mrs. 
Frances G. Carriero, Mrs. G. Heller, and 
Mrs. Roy A. Perry. The table committees 
were: Doll: Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt, 
chairman, Mrs. Edna P. Woods, Miss 
Blanche Atwood Bardin, Miss Wealthie 
Strauss, Miss Fredonia Strauss, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Walker, and Mrs. David C. Theall. 
Flower: Mrs. Fannie Gray, chairman, Mrs. 
Ralph Freeman, Mrs. George Crampton, 
and Prescott Wellman. Winchester: Mrs. 
Richard Taylor, chairman, Miss Emily 
Parker, Mrs. Grace Hatch, Mrs. Russell 
Mann, Miss Bessie Small, and Mrs. Gladys 
Folts. Food: Mrs. Harry T. Cole, chairman, 
Mrs. John A. Dykeman, Mrs. S. S. Sutcliffe, 
Mrs. B. J. Blakney, Mrs. J. J. Corbett, and 
Mrs. A. H. Nichols. Taunton: Mrs. Howard 
Woodward, chairman, and Mrs. Nellie S. 
Barstow. Candy: Mrs. Charles Rowley, 
chairman, Miss Alice Rowley, Mrs. A. L, 
Risley, Mrs. John Tyler, Mrs. Francis H. 
Rowley, and Mrs. Helen Elliot. White Ele- 
phant: Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher, chairman, Mrs. 
Avard Nichols, and Miss Effie M. Lynch. 


How One Woman Helps 


; From a woman in Kentucky comes this 
interesting account of how she is helping 
the humane cause: 


Dear Friends: 


I have a small grocery store, recently ac- 
quired. I have on my wall one of your fine 
leaflets, “The Horse’s Prayer.” It is sur- 
prising as well as gratifying to note that 
many men coming in for purchases stop to 
read that prayer. This leads me to conclude 
that I might do my “bit” by having a few 
of these here and giving them out to inter- 
ested persons, so am enclosing 25 cents for 
Same to be sent to me. 
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EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, IN CHARGE OF 
SEYMOUR CARROLL, AT SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, LAST NOVEMBER 


Report of New Society 


E are in receipt of the first annual 

report of the Wisconsin Humane 
Education Society of Delavan, the attrac- 
tive cover design of which contains the 
poem reproduced on our Children’s Page 
this month. This Society secured a num- 
ber of articles on humane education in 
the newspapers, sent hundreds of let- 
ters to members of the P. T. A., school 
boards, clergymen, club women, and others, 
and urged the installation of the humane 
killer in case the Government takes over the 
packing industry. Pretests were sent out 
against objectionable films and unfavorable 
legislation. Packages of literature were 
distributed to 1,250 homes in Madison and 
to scme in surrounding towns. Rev. E. M. 
Salter, Wyocena, is president, and Mrs. 
Winifred Wilkins, Delavan, secretary-treas- 
urer of this small but enthusiastic organi- 
zation. 


Accident is an Absurd Name 
Guns — Children 


Accident is an absurd name for injuries 
and deaths caused by guns in homes. 


One person in central California collected 
60 clippings of such cases in 11 months of 
1934. One person in New York City col- 
lected 60 similar clippings during the same 
time. Both limited their collections to chil- 
dren fifteen years of age or less. 


Most of the dispatches, both eastern and 
western, report that the guns were in homes, 
were known to be there, were aimed at peo- 
ple. The other cases were games of bandit, 
cowboy, Indian, kidnaping, or backyard 
targets. 

From Western Press Committee, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal ‘Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston. 


Dangerous Holes 


CORRESPONDENT in Connecticut 

writes as follows: ‘‘Here in Con- 
necticut and probably in Massachusetts 
also, the CWA, ERA, or CCC have been 
digging holes in the ground, in wet 
places, abcut five or six feet square 
and I don’t know how deep, with sides of 
logs straight up, one top of another. These 
are now nearly full of water and are for 
fire prctection. For that purpose they are 
good, just the thing. But they are a deadly 
menace to all wild and many domestic ani- 
mals, also to children that may wander into 
the woods, as there is nothing to prevent 
them from getting in, and nothing to help 
them get out if they do get in. 

“Yesterday my dog left us and about 10 
A. M. was heard barking in the woods but 
nothing was thought of it, as it was pre- 
sumed he had found a squirrel. About 3 
P. M., hearing an occasional bark, we 
started to look for him and found him in 
one of these pits with only head and neck 
out of water. Now this may happen any 
time to any animal, wild or domestic, and 
it is unpleasant, at least, to think of the 
lingering death that must come to them if 
not rescued. I think these holes should be 
rebuilt with one side slanting, so that an 
animal can crawl out by itself, or in some 
way made safe for animal life.” 

We suggest that such areas might be en- 
closed by a fence sufficiently tight and high 
to prevent the entrance of animals or chil- 
dren. At any rate, the authorities should 
do something to prevent the danger to life 
of these water holes. 


In sending in several subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals a correspondent writes: 

“There is no gift one may purchase for a 
child of reading age which can so enrich its 
life and aid in the development of good 
character which, in time, may enrich the 
world. All great humanitarians have been 


persons with hearts and souls flexible 
enough and ample enough to include the 
helpless creatures who so much need human 
intelligence to solve their problems.” 

“Kindness to anything always pays 
dividends.” 
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My Dog 


Through glad days and sad days 
We two have clung together; 
O’er rough roads and tough roads 

In every kind of weather. 


Our square meals and spare meals 
Have both been shared together; 
On warm nights and storm nights 
We’ve slept amongst the heather. 


A fair friend, a rare friend, 
Who never asks me whether 
It’s byways or highways, 
Just so we are together. 


Wo. H. RuMsEY in Shepherd Dog Review 


Angelo Patri’s Wise Advice 
A Dog Friend 
Reprinted by special permission 

OGS and children have a certain kin- 

ship. They seem to understand and 
to cling to each other with mutual affec- 
tion. A child is never alone, never without 
a friend as long as his dog is alive. He is 
ready to frolic at the first hint, or he is 
ready to lick away the fast falling tears 
and to do his best to comfort his sorrow- 
ing master. 

I would give the boys and girls their 
dogs when they were old enough to know 
hew to care for them. Not before. A dog 
needs care and plenty of it. He must be 
combed and brushed by loving hands. His 
coat must be kept free of any vermin be- 
cause they irritate the dog and finally re- 
duce him to illness. If you have ever been 
tormented by gnat or mosquitoes you have 
some notion how a dog infested with fleas 
feels. You can get away from the insects 
that bother you, but he cannot. You have 
to help him out with powder and the good 
old finger and thumb method. 

His diet must be carefully watched. I 
know there are dogs who eat garbage 
and I know, too, that they die. They suffer 
a lot in the passing because their digestive 
organs are diseased, their skin affected, 
their whole being disordered. A well-fed 
dog looks well, behaves well, and lives long. 
It dcesn’t cost so much to feed him on his 
own diet and his happy state is worth that 
little. 

Dogs get thirsty several times a day. 
They suffer from thirst just as you might 
suffer if you could not turn on a faucet and 
get a drink. Your dog friend has to de- 
pend upon your gcod will and service for 
his drink. Don’t fail him. Keep his dish in 
a shady place, keep it clean and keep it full 
of good water. 

When your dog is ill take him to the 
veterinary. He will tell you what to do for 
him and you can nurse him threugh. His 
gratitude for any kindness is unbounded 
and his loyalty to his good friend will be 
something to swear by. 

Give him a good bed. Usually dogs, 
especially the kind that belong to children 
are cutdoor animals. That does not mean 
that they can stay out in all weathers. 
Far from it. They must be sheltered from 
storms just as children have to be. But 
they do not need to be kept as warm. They 
vrefer a cool place. And a rather cool bed. 
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Down cushions and that scrt of thing are 
not good for dogs. Give him a clean, heavy 
mat, in a sheltered corner of the barn or 
kennel, keep it off the floor if there is any 
dampness and he will like it. 

In winter keep him warmer. He can’t 
endure zero weather without protection. It 
sounds foolish to say that because every- 
body is supposed to know it, but I have 
known people who thought they were kind 
to their dcgs to put them out at night and 
shut the door behind them. ‘Put the dog 
out,” and out he went without a roof over 
him, or a bed under him. 

Teach a child to cherish his dog. They 
will grow tcgether and do each other a lot 
of good. But don’t get the dog until the 
child is a responsible friendly young per- 


son who knows what caring for a dog friend 
means. 


(Copyright 1933 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Talking Birds 


MRS. H. A. DANNECKER 


HERE is no more interesting pet than 

a parrot and those who are fortunate 
enough to own a good talker grow very 
greatly attached to it. The best varieties 
of these gorgeously feathered birds will 
remember and repeat long phrases and also 
will imitate the cries of animals and even 
the sounds of various musical instruments. 

The best parrots for talking are the gray 
African jaco, and the green Amazonian par- 
rot. The latter is a native of South Ameri- 
ca and is the one most commonly made a 
household pet in this country. The jaco is 
a bird of great intelligence, and is found 
on the western coast of Africa. 

Many wonderful stories are told about 
parrots. During the time that Puritanism 
was at its height in England a large sum 
of money was paid for one bird that could 
repeat the apostles’ creed without missing 
a word, and could also say the Lord’s 
prayer. 

Oliver Goldsmith relates a curious anec- 
dote of a parrot belonging to King Henry 
the Eighth. Being kept in a room near the 
Thames it had learned many words from 
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the boatmen-and their passengers as they 
rowed by. One day it fell into the river, 
The startled bird cried out: “A boat, a boat! 
Twenty pounds to save me!” 

Hearing the cries, a waterman leaped into 
the river, brought the parrot safely to land, 
and took it to the king, who, laughing 
heartily, gave the boatman the promised 
reward. Another writer of about the same 
period, at which time it was considered 
good luck for every ship to carry a parrot, 
tells of a wonderful bird which belonged to 
a Captain O’Kelly. The writer, W. H. Her- 
bert, says: 

“That wonderful bird, which I saw and 
heard, would sing perfectly about fifty dif- 
ferent tunes of every kind, solemn psalms 
and humorous ballads, of which it pro- 
nounced every word as plainly as a man 
could do, without a single mistake. It beat 
the time always with its foot, turning round 
and round upon the perch while singing and 
marking the time as it turned. If a by- 
stander sang any part of the song, it would 
pause and take up the song where the per- 
son had left off, without repeating what he 
had said. At the time of its death, this 
extraordinary bird was more than thirty 
years old.” 

A few generations ago parrots were very 
common pets, though now they have become 
rare because of the dangerous “parrot 
fever” which, it is said, they can contract 
and pass on to humans. 


Be kind and tender to the frog... 
No animal will more repay 
A treatment kind and fair, 
At least so lonely people say 
Who keep a frog (and by the way 
They are extremely rare.) 

HILAIRE BELLOC 


“Care for animal life on the highways 
might well be taken as a test of a driver’s 
fitness to operate an automobile. . . . The 
person who is not careful to protect dogs, 
cats and other animals cannot be classed as 
a careful driver.” So says the Public Safe- 


ty Department of the California State Auto- 
mobile Association. 
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Young George Learns to Ride 


HE love of horses played an impor- 

tant part in the life of George Wash- 
ington, writes Leah A. Kazmark in Boy- 
land. When the artist John Trumbull 
painted his portrait in 1789 he chose io 
give the public a version cf the Washing- 
ton who, all his life, had devoted part of 
his time to horses. Showing him correctly 
garbed for riding, in the colonial manner, 
with his handsome white horse in the back- 
ground, it is a pertrait of interest. 

When young George started to school 
he had mastered the art of riding his pony. 
But the school was some distance off, 
through forest and across streams to the 
Falmouth church, where the sexton, Hobbs, 
taught the “three R’s.” Therefore, Mrs. 
Washington insisted that her son be accom- 
panied by one of the family servants, 
Peter. Later Mr. Washingtcn thought it 
time young George should become an ex- 
pert horseman, and of this Washington 
recorded in his neat diary: 

“T remember when my father was teach- 
ing me to leap my pony, the pony refused 
and my mother ran out, we being near to 
the house. My father sat still on a big 
stallion and took no notice of her en- 
treaties. At last I got the pony over and 
he fell with me. I jumped up and was in 
the saddle in a moment. My father said 
I must try again; and upon this my mother 
ran back into the house crying out that I 
would be murdered.” 

But Augustine Washington had his way. 
He persisted in making his son master 
horses, knowing how important this would 
be to him in later life. One rode every- 
where in those days of America’s youth— 
to school, to store, to church. 

At the age of eleven Master George was 
riding horseback four miles to school with 
his hornbook tied to the saddlebow. The 
family had thirty or more fine horses in 
the stables, all of which the strong tall boy 
could manage with a surprising skill. Be- 
fore he was sixteen he thought nothing of 
a trip to Wakefield, a brother’s estate on 
Pope’s Creek, fifty miles away, or up to 
visit Lawrence at Mount Vernon, thirty 
miles distant. He was at home in the saddle. 
He broke the Washington colts, trained 
them to take the fences and follow the 
hounds. The wilds of Virginia he knew 
quite as well as the traveled roads. 


An Intelligent Cat 


WILLIAM W. BUECHEL 


; A lady had a tame bird which she was 
in the habit of letting out of its cage every 
day. One morning, as the bird was picking 
crumbs of bread off the carpet, the family 
cat, who had always before shown great 
kindness to the bird, seized it suddenly and 
Jumped with it in her mouth upon a table. 

The lady was much alarmed for the fate 
of her favorite, but on turning about, she 
Instantly discovered the cause of her cat’s 
unusual behavior. The door had been left 
open, and a strange cat had just come into 
the room. The lady turned the intruder 


out, her own cat came down from its place 
of safety, and dropped the bird without 
having done it the smallest injury. 
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Isolation in the Southern 


Mountains 


JAMES D. BURTON 


Field Representative of the American Humane 
Education Society 


HE Tennessee Educational Commission, 

in a study made in 1984, calls attention 

to the high degree of isolation that obtains 
in the mountain counties of East Tennessee. 
The population per square mile in some of 
the counties is about twenty-five. The meas- 
ures used in determining the comparative 


: 


1 


THE R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER IN 
THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 


isolation of the counties were: (1) per cent 
of farms on improved roads; (2) per cent of 
farms having automobiles; (3) number of 
inhabitants per square mile; (4) per cent of 
farms having telephones. These measures 
are only relative, but it is believed that they 
present the problem of isolation sufficiently 
well to warrant consideration. Many of the 
mountain counties do not have the contact 
with the outside world that the more fav- 
ored counties have in normal development. 

There are large mountain areas of forests 
and lands where cattle are permitted by law 
to run at large. Farm lands are fenced in. 
Cattle make their own living during the 
summer and fall. The people do not have to 
feed them at this time. Milk cows come 
home at night, and are released the next 
morning wher. they take to the ranges. They 
herd together from their respective settle- 
ments. Many carloads of cattle from the 
drought sections of the west were shipped 
to the mountain ranges last summer. They 
were released to make their own living 
during the growing season. The places of 
shade, coolness, and sparkling waters were 
of untold benefit to the starving cattle from 
the plains. 

The people in these areas are served by 
the R.F.D. mail carrier. In some of the 


isolated sections the carriers make their 


rounds with the mail on horseback. The 


horses become well trained to their work, 
and stop at the mail boxes along the moun- 
tain roads without any guidance on the part 
of the riders. The day of the saddle pockets 
is not over. The mail brightens the homes 
of the people on the route. Families along 
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the way know the mail horse, and he seems 
to know that he is rendering them a service 
and appears to be proud of his job. There 
are many opportunities here for philan- 
thropic minded people. 

The Smoky Mountain National Park, in- 
cluding portions of East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina, has just been 
established by the government. This will 
help to preserve the beauty of the forests 
and protect wild game and fish. 


Monkey Manners 
FLORENCE H. MOORE 


T a Century of Progress, a small army 

of monkeys daily attracted throngs of 
people and sent them into gales of laughter 
at their amusing antics. A circular moat of 
water surrounded the animals on their 
roomy island, while a tall, irregular struc- 
ture of imitation stone afforded ample free- 
dom for climbing and playing. 

The public was permitted to feed them, 
and especially prepared, inexpensive pack- 
ages of food could be had near by. The 
moment some one appeared at the railing, 
with a package in hand, immediately the 
water front was lined with the expectant 
little fellows. 

On this particular day, a _ by-stander 
threw a package over to them and there 
followed the usual lively scramble, which 
resembled a league football scrimmage. The 
winner finally emerged with the coveted 
parcel, and what followed would have to be 
seen to be appreciated. 

At once, as if by unspoken accord, all ac- 
tivity ceased. There was no attempt to rush 
the winner, no crowding or pushing each 
other. Each monkey stopped and sat down 
right where he was, in a half circle, and 
waited. 

But what excited, tense waiting! Every 
bright eye was fixed on the lucky one, as he 
proceeded to investigate the prize. How 
tantalizingly slow he was! He daintily 
picked out a bit of carrot, tasted it, then 
laid it on the ground and took a morsel of 
something else. He sampled everything in 
the package, until it was empty and the 
contents laid on the ground, where he lei- 
surely picked out and ate what he wanted. 
He seemed to be aware of being in the spot- 
light and deliberately prolonged it. 

Finally he stopped eating and began to 
spread out the food that was left, so that 
much of it was within easy reach of the 
others. And all the time the excitement 
grew. Muscles twitching, little forearms 
gesticulating, much chattering and turning 
of heads and blinking of quick, bright eyes. 

Suddenly the host turned away, as if in- 
terested elsewhere. It was evidently the 
signal to “come and get it,” for the ranks 
broke and, in less than no time, not a ves- 
tige of food remained. 


Human beings are the most interesting 
objects on earth, and to know themselves 
and get along with one another is their most 
important business. That business drags be- 
cause they do not know ... what they could 
do if they stopped quarreling among them- 
selves and used their brains to solve their 
common problems. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. Dorsey, Ph. D. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Thirteen hundred and sixty-seven new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during De- 
cember. Of these 501 were in Illinois, 170 
in Virginia, 140 in Georgia, 108 in Massa- 
chusetts, 84 in New Hampshire, 76 in South 
Carolina, 73 in Florida, 68 in Texas, 52 in 
West Virginia, 39 in North Carolina, 21 in 
Rhode Island, 11 in Lebanon, seven in Pal- 
estine, five in Tennessee, four in Pennsyl- 
vania, three in Washington, two in Syria, 
and one each in Colorado, Minnesota and 
Oregon. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 207,146. 


A Pet Groundhog 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


ROUNDHOGS make very interesting 
pets, and frequently children who live 
in the country make friends with them and 
have much enjoyment in their pet com- 
radeship. Usually it is best to take them 
when they are young and to train them 
then into home ways as far as may be 
done with such creatures who live wild. 
I know of a little boy whose father 
brought in from the fields a young ground- 
hog for a pet. There was a hole in the 


SOMETIMES EVEN THE WOODCHUCK 
BECOMES TAME 
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stone wall which held 
up the porch on their 
house, and the little 
brown newcomer im- 
mediately decided to 
make that his own 
home hole. 

It wasn’t long until 
he was as tame as any 
cat on the farm, and 
soon liked best of all 
to eat at mealtime 
with the family. A 
high chair was pro- 
vided for him and he 
would sit in turn at 
the different meals 
beside the different 
members of the fam- 
ily. They fed him just 
as little children are 
fed at the table. He 
seemed to like every- 
thing but meat. That, 
nothing could get him 
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to touch or even taste. 

This, of course, was not surprising, since 
groundhogs feed upon vegetables and herb- 
age. This is why they are not permitted to 
multiply but must be hunted from time to 
time as food which many people like very 
much. 

The cats and dogs on the farm soon 
learned to respect this pet from the wild, 
for it early taught them lessons in scrap- 
ping which they never forgot, and even 
visiting dogs that came around now and 
then quickly learned about its home rights 
which were to be upheld. 

In early October the groundhog began to 
eat twice as much as usual, and in a few 
weeks it had gained several pounds and 
was as fat as butter. In fact it looked 
like a great big round butter ball. When 
fully grown, woodchucks often weigh as 
much as twelve or thirteen pounds. 

At this season this apparently happy pet 
began to carry straw, dead grass, and dry 
hay by big loads into its hole. And one 
day it started to fetch down from upstairs 
one of its master’s shirts, which it evi- 
dently intended to take into its hole for a 
sheet or coverlid for its winter bed. 

When the end of October came, into its 
hole it weuld go to spend the winter, sleep- 
ing until it was springtime again. As far 
as any of the family on the farm knew, 
this groundhog never came out on Ground- 
hog Day, and was never seen until April 
came with its warm winds and showers. 

I don’t think groundhogs do come out 
on Groundhog Day unless in such parts of 
the country where there is a very warm 
winter or a very early spring. If they do 
come out that early, of course, you know 
why. It is to look around and see if there 
is any sign of green things growing for 
them to eat. 


“Were half the power that fills the earth 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 


and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


LONGFELLOW 


The Furry Cat 


CORNELIA BENNINGHOFF 


CURIO store in Jackson Hole, Wy- 

oming, was saved from rebbery by a 
gentle old cat who little knew he had pre- 
vented a theft of many dollars’ worth of 
furs. 

“Old Tom” is yellow and white and has 
a bad habit (for which he has been well 
spatted) of sleeping on the fur tables, 
There are bear and fox skins, but his fa- 
vorite place is the middle of a very hand- 
scme coyote skin displayed on a table near 
a sunny window. Tom’s markings are al- 
most identical with the coyote, the colors 
blending so well that you can scarcely dis- 
tinguish one fur from another, and more 
than one startled customer has shrieked, 
“On, lock! That coyote is alive! It moved, 
I know it did!’ 

On this particular day Tom had been 
outside busy with mouse interests and had 
not been present when two nervous cus- 
tomers had been especially interested in 
furs, but Tom’s master had not been able 
to make a sale. The men promised to re- 
turn next day and make a purchase. Truly, 
they did return but it was early morning 
before anyone was astir. 

They entered by the window. The moon 
shone brightly, making the shop as light as 
day. The thieves had two sacks into which 
they stuffed all the best furs. One of the 
thieves reached for the coyote skin. His 
heart leaped into his throat The coyote 
was warm and alive! It grabbed his thumb 
with sharp teeth and commenced a throaty 
rumble. The man let out a yell that was 
heard a block away! Too late he realized it 
was not a dead animal come to life but an 
old cat wanting to play! The robbers fled 
through the window, leaving the sacks be- 
hind them as the night watchman rattled the 
door. 


Teacher: “Make a sentence using the 
words ‘defeat,’ ‘defense’ and ‘detail.’ 
Smart Boy: “De feat of de cat went over 


de fence before de tail.” 
—Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phoenix 
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The Puppy and the ’Fraidy Cat 


When first the kitten spied the dog 
She caught her furry breath; 

She couldn’t run, she couldn’t move, 
Oh, she was scared to death! 

All she could do was stare at him 
And shake and wonder why 

He didn’t make a pass at her — 
He didn’t even try! 


If she had been a braver cat 
Who stirred and moved around 

She might have crept up on the dog, 
And then she would have found 

That all the trembling fears she knew 
Were so much tommy-rot 

The dog, you see, is nothing but 

A china flower pot. 


HELEN WELSHIMER 


“Community Jack” 


MARGARET SHELTON 


C OMMUNITY JACK” earned his sobriquet and the title of 
the world’s first community-owned dog in a strange way. 

He was orphaned a few weeks ago when his mistress, Mrs. 
Effie Davis of 3423 Lee Street, Los Angeles, died. He was still 
staring, uncomprehendingly, at the doors of the residence 
which would no longer open at his bark, when the children of 
the neighborhood whom he had been faithfully following to 
the Lorena Street school for years, got busy. 

Jack found not one home, but a dozen. From one to another 
he went, a few days at each one, as though unwilling to injure 
' the feelings of any one of his young friends by staying in 
one place too long. 

Then came trouble, in the form of the City Humane In- 
spector. The eleven-year-old airedale dog, he pointed out, bore 
no license and was not the property of any particular person. 
Jack hung his head as he heard the inspector mention “pound.” 
But again the adoring school children got busy, their pennies, 
uickels and dimes rolling into a hat for a license fee. 

Then it was noticed that Jack was suffering from a fibroid 
tumor in his side. This time the parents of the children came 
to the front, and an interested veterinarian, wishing to have 


a hand in the airedale’s rehabilitation, cut his fee to five dol- 
lars for the operation, which was successful. 

Community Jack is “at home” to visitors in just any one 
of the many homes in the vicinity of the Lorena School, his 
travels covering an area of a dozen blocks. 


Family Life of Catbirds 


PAIR of catbirds who built their nest in our back yard 

last summer, furnished us with a great deal of enter- 
tainment as well as information. 

We aided them in their nest building, supplying cotton, 

string, and other choice material, but it was only after my 


THREE LITTLE CATBIRDS ALL IN A ROW 


rescue of their new-hatched brood from a watery death dur- 
ing a violent rain, that we were really regarded in a friendly 
manner. 

I removed the youngsters several times to take their pictures. 
And while my curious and awkward subjects posed, their 
parents perched nearby, watching with interest. 

It was no: until the young ones were fully feathered and as 
large as the old ones, that I noted something queer. One of 
them seemed to stay in the same place, only a few feet from 
the deserted nest. The old ones continued to feed it, thrust- 
ing grasshoppers and bugs into its big mouth many times a 
day. The strange part of it was that it never made any ef- 
fort to fly. The rest of the brood had gone their ways, but 
the parents stayed on. So I climbed up into the tree to in- 
vestigate. 

Nearer and nearer I drew to the young bird, while the old 
ones scolded me. It was not until I could have touched it 
with outstretched hand that I understood what was the trouble. 
The poor thing was blind. I took it and examined it closely. 
Both eyes were a milky white, perfectly sightless. So I did 
the only humane thing, ended its life as mercifully as possible. 

The old ones, their helpless youngster gone, left the next 
day. How well they knew it needed their care. And would 
they know that mine was a friendly act. I wonder! 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


SEVENTEEN CRISES IN WORLD 
HISTORY. Sister M. Fides Shepperson, 
Ph. D. 

Readers of Our Dumb Animals have been 
made acquainted from time to time with the 
writings of the author under the title of 
“Cloister Chords,’ now published in two 
volumes. Her latest work is a scholarly 
production revealing a profound knowledge 
of general history, of which she is a college 
professor. The pivotal events in the prog- 
ress of civilzation are put in their order of 
occurrence and are, the battle of Marathon, 
Arbela, Zama, ‘leutoberger Wald, Adrian- 
ople, Chalons, Tours, Hastings, Orleans, 
Lepanto, the Armada, Naseby, Blenheim, 
Pultowa, Saratoga, Valmy, and Waterloo. 

“Would our civilization today be what it 
is if any one of these battles had dipped 
the scales in reverse of that which we 
know?” Her answer and reflections upon 
these epochal events are of the most absorb- 
ing interest. By each and all these titanic 
struggles civilization was aided rather than 
retarded in the westward march of empire. 
The conquest, downfall and rise of success- 
ive peoples have been a “mighty maze but 
not without a plan.” We quote the author’s 
eloquent words in her concluding chapter: 

“Knowing only too well the historic past, 
we stand in a troubled today and eagerly 
ask, “What of tomorrow?” There is no 
answer. The hate forces, whose outlet is 
war, are deep in the minds of men. Mental 
disarmament must precede military. 

“Sometime, no doubt, in our upward 
strivings we shall come at last into the 
penumbral light of the Christ who lived 
more than nineteen hundred years ago and 
is still ten thousand years ahead of our 
times. 

“The world is on its way upward. Good 
women—high in heart and in intellect—are 
mighty forces pulling the people on that 
upward way. They will endure and attain: 
and all the forces of good will ultimately 
join them. Then wars will cease. And on the 
height some glimmerings of the eternal 
Truth will fill the minds of men with under- 
standing and with sympathy. The battle 
peaks will fade in the mists of evolutionary 
ages and be remembered no more in the 
Great Peace.” 

238 pp., $2. Dial Press, New York. 


HEAVEN’S RAGE, Helen Trevelyan. 


This is a strong indictment of the in- 
evitable cruelty involved in the training of 
performing animals for public exhibition. 
Briefly but forcefully are the tyrannical 
methods of the trainer laid bare and the 
resultant misery and suffering which the 
animals must undergo. No more convinc- 
ing argument in disproof of claims that 
“kindness” is the rule or the practice in 
the training process could be made. We 
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commend this booklet to our more than 
half million of Jack London Club members. 

31 pp. I1s., net. The C. W. Daniel Co., 
Londen, England. 


Humane, truth-seeking people have | 
been shown the cruelty and injustice | 
of torturing and exploiting wild ani- | 
mals. In sympathetic response they 
are refusing to attend animal per- | 
formances. 


The Lioness and Her Young 

FLORENCE H. MOORE 

HEN a magnificent lioness was pre- 

sented to the new Chicago zoo at 
Brookfield, Illinois, the keeper was told 
by the generous donor not to figure on 
raising any of her cubs; that she ate them 
as soon as they were born. The keeper 
scratched his head, but knowing something 
of the nature of animals in general and of 
this species of the cat family in particular, 
he said nothing. 

In due time the lioness presented the 
zoo with three fine cubs, but—she did not 
eat them. Instead, she fondled and cared 
for them in the way of all mothers. Why? 

The answer was evident in the private 
“hospital” especially made for her. This 
was a roomy, wooden box, the opening of 
which faced the rear of the cage. Here, 
within the secluded, semi-darkened re- 
treat, which all wild animals instinctively 
seek at such times, the cubs were born. 
When they were old enough and began to 
crawl cut of their own accord, the box 
was removed and they played around in 
the cage with their mother. She had learned 
by now that her babies were safe. It is 
her first wild instinct to hide them, that 
no harm might come to them, as explained 
by this wise zoo keeper, which impels her 
to eat them, when no hiding place is pro- 
vided. 

A similar case where a lioness ate her 
cubs came under the writer’s notice recent- 
ly, which would indicate that knowledge 
of the above simple precaution is not gen- 
erally known, even among zoo keepers. 


Take no pleasure in the death of a crea- 
ture: if it be harmlesse or usefull destroy 
it not: if uselesse, or harmefull destroy it 
mercifully: He that mercifully made His 
creatures for thy sake, expects thy mercy 
upon them for His sake. 

FRANCIS QUARLES (1592-1644) 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making y 


our will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The | 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 


and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ; ‘ 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of....................0000000, 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Feb. 193% 


Lincoln and the Kittens 


LINCOLN was as sensi. 
tive to external impressions as the test 
paper of the chemist. The results of a bat 
tle pained him as though he himself were 
among the wounded or had lost a brave son, 
This sympathy—that is, his power of put. 
ting himself in another’s place—extended 
even to animals. 

The day on which Grant’s army began 
the final advance, the President sat ing 
small telegraph office at City Point, receiy. 
ing telegrams and examining a_ pocket 
chart. Three little kittens were ranning 
about the hut in which was the office. The 
President of the nation, whose fate was ip 
the scales, picked up the kittens, placed 
them on the table, and said: 

“You poor little miserable creatures, 
what brought you into this camp of war 
riors? Where is your mother?” 

“The mother is dead,” answered the 
Colonel in charge. 

“Then she can’t grieve for them,” said 
the President, with a sigh, ‘‘as many a poor 
mother is grieving for her son who hag 
fallen in battle. Ah, kitties, thank God you 
are cats, and can’t understand this terrible 
strife.” 

“There now, go my little friends,” wip- 
ing the dirt from their eyes with his hand- 
kerchief: “that is all I can do for you, 
Colonel, get them some good milk, and 
don’t let them starve. There is too much 
starvation going on in this land, anyhow. 
Let us mitigate it when we can.” 

The great President, even at such a cre 
sis, could, as Admiral Porter says, “find 
time to look at God’s creatures, and be 
solicitous for their comfort.” 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have spent 
their lives in promoting humane education, 


We will welcome your gift. Please make 
checks payable to Treasurer, American Hu 
mane Education Society, 180 Longwood Av 
enue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 
Massachussetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office ene 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $10000 Active Annval $10 00 

Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 2000 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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